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A rainbow of blue 
Over burning tigers 

in rain forests 
holds nothing 
and 

Infinity forever is tomorrow 
while 

Today we suffer and die 

(today is everything) 

hoping 

to live in the rainbows of blue 
Over burning tigers. 


1 cannot tell you what it is to be understood, 
Only to understand. 

And I cannot tell you what it is to be loved. 
Only to love. 

I am on the threshold of my life 

loving, understanding. 

Waiting to be 

loved, understood. 

For God is not enough. 


Haiku 


On my house of dreams 
Snow featherdrifts, pure against 
Its charred black beams. 



The Path 


The path 

twists 
and runs 

Through an eager green wood 
over 

harsh cliffs 
Of grey boulders and 
soft rock. 

The path 

winds 
and floats 
Into treeful valleys 
filled 

with feathered 
Sunlight or mist of 
rainwind. 

I have 

made 

the path 

And all its memory. 

I twist 

run 

windfloat 

At its eternal head 
and 

before 

Its unmade, living 
future. 

I go 

not 
along it. 

Only the going makes 
this 

path 
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"Questioning is not the mode of 
conversation among gentlemen .” 

I sip the honeyed breath 
And watch a silver butterfly 
Settle lightly on a jasmine bloom. 
A bee unbalances the flower. 

I look at you and smile. 

We sip our tea in silence. 


"Towering in the confidence of twenty-one 

The dew trails down from the purple hills. 
The stone drums lie at my feet uncarved. 
How can I, crude as unsmoothed wood. 

Sing upon the ancestral stones my song? 

I bathe myself before the moon rises. 

By moonlight I stroke the beaten stones. 
They crumble in my calloused hands. 


Always the sea, green old velvet rug, 

Stretching through the parlor of the world 
Momentous, poised on the wild tilt 
Of a wave bent upon the plunge, 

Spending itself in a deep, human heave, 

Rolling to free itself of the leaves tracked in 

By little boy shoes, staining the expanse with human soil. 


THE SONG OF SISYPHUS 


Scene: The lower world. The stage is hare except for a long ramp that begins down 
right and rises gently toward the down left area of the stage. The dimly lit upstage 
has a smokey appearance. The only real light on the stage is a soft spot on the lower 
end of the ramp; the spot follows the movement of the actor throughout the mono¬ 
logue. In the spot there is a large roughly hewn stone , and against it leans Sisyphus. 


SISYPHUS: 

Sisyphus? Yes, that’s me. 

Oh, I know I’m supposed to be pushing the rock. 

But I’m allowed a moment to catch my breath— 
after all, this rock isn’t exactly hollow. 

Yes, I’m Sisyphus, I’ve already told you once. 
What? too young? 

Is that what’s bothering you? My dear people, 
just because I was gray and bent when I left earth, 
I did not necessarily remain that way down here. 
And besides, reality as you know it doesn’t exist 
here . . . our reality is much like your illusion. 
Please content yourself with things as they are and 
forget what you think they ought to be. After all, 
“it is with the heart we see rightly; what is essen¬ 
tial is invisible to the eye.” How appropos, 1 felt 
when that Frenchman quoted from his book that 
it would be appropriate someday. I knew . . . Oh 


forgive me. By your standards I tend to become 
boastful sometimes. Actually it’s of no consequence 
here because no one is around to hear and to criti¬ 
cize. Visitors? No, there are seldom any inter¬ 
ruptions. 

You’ll excuse me if I get back to work. If I don’t 
move this rock, nobody will, and it has to be 
moved. Why? Well it’s my purpose, my life. 

(Throughout the remainder of the monologue, he 
very slowly pushes the rock up the ramp. 7 he actor 
speaks in broken prases.) 

Oh, no, you don’t have to leave. We can talk 
while I’m working. Heavy? Well, of course my 
rock is heavy, but what has that got to do with it ? 
What do you mean, you’re sorry? For Zeus’ sake 
. . . urn forgot! They’re touchy about that down 
here. Anyway, don’t feel sorry. I m much better off 
than you are. One. 



Huh? Oh, I’m just counting the steps I take. 
Yes, I’m better off than you are. Now what is it 
that you, that mankind, wants most? Perfect exist¬ 
ence. Right? Right. Two. 

Don’t you want rest, peace, utopia? Well, I’ve 
found it. Yes, utopia. No, I’m serious. I’ve heard 
all the philosophers’ schemes for utopias. Another 
one comes by every day, convinced that his would 
have worked, if . . . The trouble with Plato’s was 
that he tried to solve a problem with a problem. 
How? Well, he saw utopia as a society, but there 
have to be people in a state, and people are a 
problem. Three. 

Whew, yes it is hotter than usual. More and 
Huxley and what’s his name, Orwell, made the 
same mistake—people. They needed zombies; peo¬ 
ple aren’t. They wanted machines that arc equal; 
there’s no such thing as equality. Huh? You’ll have 
to speak louder. Oh, I know they educate and select 
and all, but so long as there are two people, there’ll 
be inequality. Wait, I have to get it over this hump 
... one more time ... all right. Four. 

If you gave everybody on earth the same things, 
within one minute there would be inequality. 
Some would save; others steal; others waste. As 
soon as there are two people, utopia is impossible. 
If you helped me push this rock, my utopia would 


be gone. Five. 

As it is, there’s only me and the rock. I feel my 
existence by straining against it. Sweat runs in my 
eyes, and I know I am. My life is utopian. All right. 
I’ll tell you. When there’s only one, there’s no in¬ 
equality, no one to compare me with, no eros be¬ 
cause there’s nothing to desire, only agape because 
love for all others becomes natural self-love when 
there aren’t any others. Six. 

An ideal world. Just think, my world won’t ever 
change. Forever I’ll be pushing my rock. My whole 
existence is concentrated behind it. The rough 
edges become a part of me. I look for the places 
where my hands have smoothed the surface. Each 
hand hold is an accomplishment. There! Each 
movement of the rock is exciting. Seven. 

When I get nearer the top, the trip becomes more 
exciting. My strength increases; my muscles strain 
harder against the rock. So it rolls down when 1 
reach the top, so what ? I’ll bring it up again. I told 
you not to compare reality here with your own. 
My state is utopian ... I’m happy. This rock, this 
mountain belong to me. No one can ever take them 
away. They are mine throughout eternity. Eight. 
(This step ta{es him off-stage. The stage is empty 
for a second. Then the rocJ( rolls down the ramp 
and off-stage right. The stage is again empty.) 
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fc)we dtooc 

U)oodcrit)9 u)t)99 and 
t>ou)<? aod 

ldt )0 would t,oou> if 
i cOCC did aoqit>i 09 Or 
if i ^ot at> 90 )t)ecc orit 

X )u$i qo'd UOity 


n.wms. 



9 times out of 10 
(if my calculations are correct, 
and if I may be so bold 
as to sau ) 

on most days 
if mas unwise 
to have bothered 
to yet out of bed. 


Things are eifher black or wihife.l 

You either see them 
... or you don't. 

You either like them 
... or uoo don't. 

You either want them 
.. .or you don't. 

You're white 

] see qou 
I like, you 

X want you- • • 




LeHin' 4We breeze -foss your hair 

Chasm 7 shadows under +he street liqhf 

Sleepir/ cui+b no cover 

Sippin' Kool-ade in a-Vree hu+ 

Wal kin 7 barefoot in a creek 

bummin 7 in a hammock 

Not carin 7 much about - anythin' 


n.wms 
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A Comment 

I remember one summer evening 
two small children laughing. 

They were frightfully young 
and so much alike 

18 They reeked of 

hopscotch, chocolate, cookies, ice cream 
car rides, marshmellows, lightening bugs, fairs 
birthdays, jacks, and a thousand other things 
Sacred to Youth. 

I sat there watching, wondering 
how two, so similar 

would soon find a world between them 

And all because one was a Carbon copy of the other. 


Love must be circular 

for there’s no where to get off. 

Forever it paces around its circumference 
boring ever deeper. 

Why could it not be square 

So at least I could slow down at a corner? 


Justification 


Flaming sherbert sunsets 

crisp yellow dandelions in moist green fields 
burning sunshine and cool rains 
tiny four leaf clovers 
wild blueberries; 

test tubes 

automobiles, medicine 

Spotless stainless steel containers 

Einstein and Darwin 

Shelly and Byron; 

shy young lovers whispering 

teardrops, laughter 

church bells 

children playing; 

harvest moons, Snow 

Justice 

a feeling of oneness with the whole world 
there Must be a God 
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One Small Realization 

Words, blowing across a page 
whirling dragging 

Halt and hop 

brown yellow orange 

Changing as the seasons 
Yet green as a girl’s heart. 


The words, the words that escape me. 
Flyaway vapors that hold and pain me. 
For I know what they encompass, 

And it is a weight 
That I want to share. 

For I am afraid 
And a child. 










Concentricities 

Giving voice to need 
I act with haste. 

Yet, slowly recognizing 
My actions with chagrin, 
I find need again 
To restate the past, 
Creating a new future. 


quiet frenzy, holding hard, 
frozen with doubt 
while constructing circles 
which over-lap. 
unraveled, run parallel. 


Midnight Illusions 

A hand brushes across my mind 
As the light fades faintly. 

Lettuce-crisp night 
Green with spring. 

Compassionate stars, 

Framing the cool darkness, 

Deepening wakefulness, 

The night upholds me. 

Holding hard, hungry hope 
Praying peace portrays purpose. 

I lie open-eyed 

As night raises the day's curtain. 
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Forest Song 

Trees in slanted light 
of afternoon suns 
create sudden symphonies 
of light and form 
where past worlds 
live again in 
sun-dappled shadows. 

Breeze brushed memories 
rise faun-like from 
rippled greeness to 
cavort in childhood 
capers mischievously 
in and out of sun 
filled consciousness. 


Spring 

Spring-child awakens 
slowly 

from winter dreams 
and 

looks about wide-eyed 
at weary world . . . 
yawns . . . 

shivers . . . 

stops and thinks 
then scampers bare-foot 
out 
of 

sight. 


Impressions 

They dance—the wooden people 
of laugh-sprinkled joy. 

White cold feet shift indifferently 
on cushioned floor. 

While minds grasp dully 
for understanding. 


night settles over me 
like black oil and, 
dripping into cracks, 
running down stairs 
and finally 
settling, 
quivering, 
into stillness, 
smothers horns outside 
and 

catches laughter muted 
in its web. 


Intaglio 

Marred by sharp life- stones 
that cut into the once 
smooth surface of 
our souls, 

We sit and examine ourselves 
in bright self-deceptive 
reflection of 
our wounds 

And think that we are beautiful 
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Mother Goose, Revisited 

"Sing a song of sixpence— 

a pocket full of wheat.” 

Good and happy children 

playing in the street. 

"Sing a song of sixpence— 

a pocket full of oats.” 

Good and happy children 

with daggers in their coats. 

"Sing a song of sixpence— 

a pocket full of wry.” 

The good and happy children 
know the reason why. 

"Sing a song of sixpence— 

a pocket full of bones.” 

The good and happy children 

are the best at casting stones. 


"What is the going price on moons?” 

"I’ll take that star for half a crown.” 

So spoke poor, youthful I, until the day 
The keeper of the royal coffers came 
And found my tattered dreamr’s pockets 
Full of naught, save same. 



Foreclosure 

While I sit here, reading, rocking, 

Death stands outside, knocking, knocking. 

What if I should let him in; 

And sit with him beside the fire; and call him Friend? 


The Cat 

The sculptured cat, 

Strange guardian of your secret heart, 

Smiles down, his haughty head held high, 

With cold disdain on lowered lid of ruby eye. 

Proud cat—possessed of knowledge more than mine; 
Much greater art—smiles knowing down 
Proud metal thoughts he thinks unread. 

Poor fool. He thinks you are not dead. 



THE SCORCHER 


It was not yet midmorning, but already the sun 
beat down upon the pavements with the force of 
the pneumatic drill someone was using on a roped 
off section of Myrtle Avenue. Turning the corner 
from Myrtle onto Main, Harvey C. Estes slipped a 
meticulously folded white handkerchief from his 
pocket. Raising the uncomfortably tight brim of a 
small hat perched on top of his head like a bright¬ 
ly colored nesting bird, he carefully blotted the 
beads of sweat which had collected beneath it. 

“Whew,” he said. 

Damn Charlie Millers soul for selling him that 
hat to begin with. Didn’t fit when he tried it on 
down in Charlie’s store, and it didn’t fit now. 


“Ahhhh, come on, Harv,” Charlie had slapped him 
gcx)d-naturedly on the back, “you and me, we 
NEED a little color up top. Don’t NEED to get 
tcx> conservative. Let the folks know we got a little 
life left in us yet. Narrow brims are all the go this 
year. What’cha say?” 

Liz never had been able to keep a straight face 
when she looked at him. “Harvey Estes!” she had 
said, her lips twiching convulsively. “That HAT! 
Charlie Miller ought to be shot—I’ll bet he’s been 
stuck with it for years. I’ll bet some nigra left it 

on layaway—I’ll bet—” n 

“By God, Liz, I bought this hat. And 1 like it. 
And he had smiled at it as he hung it in place of 


the old one on the walnut hatrack in the hall, but 
it didn’t fit worth a damn. Never had. Gave him 
a headache every time he put it on. 

A wave of cold air hit him as he swung open the 
doors to the bank. Ike must have come in earlier 
than usual to run the thermostat down. Hot as 
the very Blazes outside, though, to be so early in the 
day. Looked like a scorcher for sure. No rain for 
over a month and a half; even the air-conditioned 
bank felt dry. Huh! The office was probably full 
of poremouthin’ corn farmers already. Same old 
story, every summer that rolled around. 

He checked his watch, a gift of the board of di¬ 
rectors at the last ceremonial dinner. 9:10 a.m. Not 
bad, considering he had gone by Roy Sneed’s for 
a haircut first. “Harv,” Roy had said, brushing the 
hair off his coat, “By God, I wouldn’t know when 
to open up Fridays without you standin’ out there, 
chewin on that King Edward, waitin’ to get in.” 

Good old Roy. Best barber in town, even as old 
as he was. Only one who could trim hair to make 
it look like you had more when you came out than 
when you went in. None of them GJ. shave jobs 
tor him. Been going to Roy’s ever since he first 

came to town, must have been back just after the 
war ... 


The two flights of marble steps up to the lo 
office were getting longer. Halfway up, near t 
anding, a dark, familiar figure bent over, carefu 
polishing the brass bannister rail, can of brass poli 
protruding from his back pocket. 

“Mornin’, Ike.” 

“Mornin’ Mist’ Harvey.” Ike grinned, revealii 
a mouth full of brilliant gold teeth, like Harvei 
watch, the mark of twenty years’ meritorious sc 


Looks like a scorcher.” 

Yassuh, sho’ do.” Still grinning, Ike began hi 
rubbing again—downward, this time—to erase th 


fingerprints Harvey had made coming up. 

Harvey chuckled to himself. Ike was a good 
n *g£ er - Peculiar as Hell, but a good nigger. Kept 
the bank spotless. Sometimes you’d think he owned 
the place. Never would be a print on that brass, 
long as Ike was around. He polished off and on all 
day. Damn near cost more in polish than he got 
in salary. Been at it for twenty years now; reckon 
he never would quit. All the rest could die off, 
but old Ike’d still be there, polishin’ on that brass. 

The door at the top of the stairs was slightly ajar. 
Precise black letters on the opaque glass read: 
Loomis City Bank; Loan Department; Harvey C. 
Estes, Director. Harvey pulled off the hat, ginger¬ 
ly rubbing the red imprint it had made on his 
forehead, and entered. 

There was only one person waiting, slumped in 
one of the hard, dark chairs to the left of the door. 
To the right, Thelma Gardner sagged at her desk, 
pecking sporadically at the typewriter, blued hair 
crimped in tight little waves all over her head. 


Harvey wondered how she set it—probably had to 
sleep sitting up. It always looked the same, except 
on Thursdays, when it looked moreso. 

Uh, mornin Mist’ Estes.” The waiting man rose 
from his chair, turning a battered brown hat ner¬ 
vously in his hands. 

Jack Varnedoe, you old goat! I wondered what 
it d take to bring you in. Come on in and set down. 
Why, I was just sayin’ to myself out there on the 
stairs, kind of weather we been havin’, I bet it 
won’t be long before even old Jack Varnedoe’ll 
be payin’ us a visit.’ You barryin’ or loanin’?” 

The farmer laughed mirthlessly. “Be glad to loan 
you some of this weather we been havin’. Thing 
is, Mist’ Estes, uh. . .” 


Have a cigar r Harvey held the box out toward 
him. 

“naw, naw, naw. Might chew though.” He pulled 
a a -used packet of Bull of the Woods from his 


shirt pocket. “Thing is—things bein’ what they 
are—reckon whal’d be the chances of me gettin’, 
say, twelve hundred on the corn?” 

Harvey bit the end off his cigar, picked up the 
Loomis City Bank souvenir ballpoint pen from his 
desk, and made a small, undecipherable doodle on 
the sheet of paper before him. “Corn? Wccclll, 
Jack, I tell you. God knows I’d like to be able to 
help the farmers through this; but. Hell, the way 
the weather’s been actin’ up, here lately, 1 just don’t 
know. Corn’s such a damn bad risk, weather like 
this. It could rain tomorrow; then again, it could 
all burn to cinders in another week, the heat bein 
what it is. How ’bout maybe puttin’ up the cotton 
instead?” 

“Wccclll, I tell you, Mist’ Estes, Allotment just 
ain’t big enough this year to handle that kind of 
money.” Varncdoc eyed him shrewdly. “How ’bout 
if we say maybe nine-fifty on the corn." ’ 

Harvey frowned slightly. Muleheaded fool! 
Looked like the farmers would learn, one of these 
years. No man in his right mind would be fool 
enough to put his money on corn in a spell of 
weather hot enough to dry up the River Jordan. 
Varncdoe was looking at him curiously. Had his 
mouth moved ? 

“You say in* somethin', Mist’ Estes? ’ 

Harvey sighed. “Fraid we can’t do it, Jack. Not 
this time. Now if it was anything but the corn 
you sure you wouldn’t consider—” 

Thelma was buzzing him on the intercom, a pre¬ 
arranged signal. “Mister Estes, your wife is on the 
line.” 

“Thank you, Thelma. Now if you’ll send in Mr. 
Varncdoe’s folder—” Perfect timing, perfect. Of 
course that had been practically her sole employ¬ 
ment since they installed the thing. She sure 
couldn't type worth a damn. 1 oo ugly to work 
downstairs. That was why old man Frank Davis 
started buying all the fancy equipment before he 


retired—that dictaphone, for instance—he couldn’t 
stand to look at her across a desk anymore. 

He winked at Varnedoe. “Some folks say wine 
improves with age. Thelma’s more like the grapes.” 

Varnedoe laughed soundlessly. “Well, 1 tell you, 
Mist’ Estes. Much obliged for the trouble, but I just 
don’t think we can swing this thing. Not to suit 
both of us, no-ways.” He had risen and was backing 
slowly toward the door. “I tell you what—if it 
don’t rain in a week. I’ll be back in, and we can 
maybe talk business.” 

“Fine,” said Harvey, smiling broadly, “fine. You 
do that.” Damn fool! If there weren’t rain in a 
week, and a damn lot of it, there wouldn’t be any 
cotton to talk about cither. 

Varnedoe stuck his head back around the door. 
“You and the missus drive out and see us some¬ 
time.” 

“We’ll do that thing. Jack, first chance we get.” 
Would too, first chance he got. Jack Varnedoe had 
the best watermelons in Loomis County. Sure 
would be good, late in the afternoon on a hot day 

like this— . 

It was Thelma again. “Mister Estes, your wife is 

still on the line.” 

For the love of mud—third day in a row. ‘Har¬ 
vey, could you pick up some celery on your way 
home? Harvey, 1 forgot and left your navy suit at 
the cleaners, can you get it before he closes r Why 
the Hell was it Liz could never think of anything 
to say at the breakfast table? Fuming, he picked up 
the receiver. “Good mornin’, Liz. You got some¬ 
thin’ special on your mind, or you just socializin ? 

“Harvey,” her voice quivered hysterically, finally 
cracked. “Harvey Estes, don’t you be sarcastic to 
me. It's Mirabelle—oh, it s AWFUL! 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Harvey, she’s—she’s been arrested.” 

“Arrested?” Harvey was at a complete loss 
What’d she do, run that red light over by the ball 
field one time too many?” 


“N-no,” she hiccoughed. “Oh, this is AWFUD- 
oh, the SHAME of it—” 

The hiccoughs were coming thick and fast. 
“Shame of WHAT? For God’s sake, Liz, would 
you please shut up? Now, what in the Devil is 
going on there?” 

“A Sit-In, Harvey I A Sit-In. She was IN it—she 
did it. Mirabcllc SAT INI” 

“Sat in WHAT?” Harvey rubbed his aching 
temples hard with the tips of his fingers. 

“With NIGRAS, Harvey I Our own child! Right 
there in Fincher’s Drugstore. Right in front of the 
whole town—oh, I could DIE—” 

“Now, calm down, Liz. How do you know this? 
Did you sec it?” 

No, oh, no—Sarah Lee Mix called me from the 
courthouse. She said she saw them DRAGGING 
Mirabcllc into the building! Oh, Harvey, you 
KNOW what a bigmouth Sarah Lee is—if this 
gets out—Harvey, DO something!” 

Slamming down the receiver, Harvey made a 
grab for the hat. One damn thing right after an¬ 
other. A Sit-In? In Loomis City? Another one of 
Liz’s fool notions. Just like the time she decided 
the Jessups’ yard man was some sort of plainclothes 
detective watching the house. Surely there must 
be some mistake. MUST be. But who could mis¬ 
take Mirabelle ? Better go sec Joe Tolliver. Sure, 
the sheriff could straighten the whole thing out— 
even fake the records, if it came to that—been 
known to happen. Still—a Sit-In?Mirabellc would- 
nt do a thing like that. Surely not. But if she 
HAD— 

Harvey paused at the street door, cramming the 
hat down on his head, trying to accustom his eyes 
«o the bright light of the outdoors. Behind him, 
in the bank, he was dimly aware of a flash of 
chocolate<olored movement. Ike. And that ever- 
lovin rag. Headed for the stairs. Fry in Hell! His 


mouth moving slightly, Harvey strode off down 
the street. 

The gothic bulk of the Loomis County Court¬ 
house sprawled solidly in the center of the square 
like an ageing hound. Inside, the hall was dark and 
musty as a stable. Sagging screen doors along each 
side were marked “Ordinary”, “Clerk”, “County 
Commission”. The courthouse was built for hot 
weather. Damn sure had been gettin’ it, too. “Tax 
Commissioner”, “Sheriff”—Sheriff, yes. 

Joe’s secretary was chewing gum, her teeth snap¬ 
ping loudly together in rythm with the typing. 

“Howdy, Trudy. Lookin’ for the sheriff. He any¬ 
where around?” 

She looked up at him curiously. “He’s down¬ 
stairs in the detention room right now—what hap¬ 
pen, somebody rob the bank?” 

Harvey’s smile was forced. “Nope. Nope. Nothin’ 
big. Just some business about a loan. You reckon 
I could sec him?” 

“Oh, sure, just go on down there. They still got 
a whole bunch of them demonstrators to book, but 
he’ll have plenty of time for a word with you. Just 
go on down.” 

A bunch of demonstrators, you say?” Play it 
cool, Harvey. “You mean to tell me we’ve had a 
Sit-In right here in Loomis City?” 

“You mean you ain’t heard? I’d have thought 
you’d be one of the first to know, bein’ as how the 
drugstore is right there AT the bank." 

Careful, Harv. “Hadn’t heard a thing. What’s 
that you say? Fincher’s Drugstore?" 

_ Y ca b, Lord. We was sittin’ here this mornin’ 
with nothin’ more than a couplea D. and D.O.’s 
on the pad, when old man Fincher calls and says 
to get the Hell over there quick. They’s a bunch of 
1 s tryin a Sit-In at his fountain. Like to shocked 
everybody to death. 

"Out of towners mostly, I guess?" 

Oh, Lord, no. That was the funny part. All 


from the highschools, as far as the sheriff could 
tell. They all skipped out of class to do it, so we’d 
have probably had to get ’em for truancy anyway. 
Just can’t figure it. Must have been nearly twenty- 
five of ’em, I guess. There’s liable to be big trouble 
when their folks find out.” 

Harvey felt as though there were a geiger count¬ 
er going in his chest. “Mostly boys, I reckon?” 

“Lord, no. The odds was half and half anyway. 
All I got to say is, Thank God mine quit school 
when she did.” 

Harvey started visably, but Trudy was busily 
absorbed in filing her nails. “All a typewriter’s 
good for,” she complained, “messin’ up your nails. 
I can’t keep polish on two days.” 

“You say I can find Joe downstairs?” 

“Oh, yeah, you’ll see him. Him and the depu¬ 
ties’ll be about the only ones standin* up. All them 
kids is usin’ that non-violent resistance. Had to 
carry most of ’em in there one at the time, limp as 
dishrags. Like to wore the deputies to a frazzle.” 

Harvey let the screen door bang behind him. Oh, 
damn, what now? Mirabelle couldn’t be satisfied 
with a nice southern girls’ school next year. Oh, no. 
No such luck. Columbia, she said! Now they’d be 
lucky to get her out of this scrape without a police 
record. Always had been hard to handle, even in 
Grammar School. That time she got sent home for 
biting that Harper child—what was his name— 
George? Liz always blamed the teacher. Probably 
true, though. Never had been able to make her do 
a damn thing. That time they caught her writing 
off to the NAACP. Hard to keep THAT one un¬ 
dercover. They kept sending her mail with 
N-A-A-C-P stamped on it for weeks. She’d prob¬ 
ably planned this then, during the time she was 
refusing to speak to them. 

The detention room was hot and crowded with 
talking and singing teenagers. Some sprawled on 
benches around the walls; most sat or lay on the 


floor. Harvey peered around. Over there. Right in 
the middle of the biggest bunch, naturally. Right 
where the most people could see her—not that you 
could miss her anyway, not with that god-awful 
red hair that all Liz’s family had. His stomach did 
a bump and grind. 

Someone giggled. “Hay, Mirabelle, here comes 
your daddy.” Heads turned as the wave of chirp- 
ing giggles spread to encompass the entire room. 
Harvey glared as he stepped over the stolidly inert 
bodies of two grinning boys in T shirts and tight 
bluejeans. 

“Mirabelle—” Her face was stony. “Get your 
things. I’ve come to take you home.” She didn’t* 
move. Harvey waited, shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other. She still didn’t move. “Mirabelle, 
did you hear me?” 

“No.” 

“What?” 

“You heard me, Daddy. I said NO. I am going 
to stay right here and get arrested along with 
everybody else.” 

“Mirabelle—” 

“Leave me alone, Daddy, you’ve kept me a pri¬ 
soner long enough.” Her face was getting red. 
Harvey could-see the beginnings of the tiny white 
line forming around her mouth. He could feel her 
friends’ stares on the back of his neck. 

He let out his pent-up breath in one long rush. 
“JOE!” he bawled. 

“Right here, Harv’, somethin’ I can do for ya?” 
The sheriff picked his way toward them between 
the bodies. 

Harvey motioned to the figure at his feet. 

“How do, Mirabelle?” said the sheriff. 

The girl glared up at them. “Go ahead, sheriff. 
Go on. ARREST me!” 

From the side of his mouth, Harvey muttered, 
“Get her out of here, huh, Joe? We’ll settle up 
later.” 




The sheriff looked uncomfortable. “Can’t do it, 
HarvV’ 

“What?” 

“Can’t do it. Not this time, much as I’d like to,” 
he sighed. “Bond ain’t even been set yet.” 

Harvey looked at Mirabelle. She had folded her 
arms. “Joe,” he said softly, “you want that loan 
pretty bad, don’t you?” 

“Now, Harv*—” 

“You want it, don’t you?” His eyes were steady 
on the sheriff’s face. 

Grunting, Joe leaned down and hoisted a limp 
Mirabelle across his shoulder. “Police brutatily!” 
A roar of laughter filled the tightly packed room. 

Mirabell’s eyes narrowed to tiny slits. “You’ll be 
sorry for this. Daddy,” she hissed. “You’ll be SOR¬ 
RY.” Harvey stared in horrified fascination as she 
began to spit. Slowly it ran in a thin ribbon down 
Joe’s back, staining the khaki of the uniform a 
darker brown. God, where was it all coming from? 
Joe Tolliver’s face had a hard lcx>k to it. This was 
going to cost. 

Harvey, said Joe, marching resolutely toward 
the door, his mouth in a straight, stern line, “that 
stripe around your head sure does make vou look 
like Tonto.” 


It was a long afternoon. Harvey hastily scrawled 
his signature at the bottom of the last loan form 
and replaced it in the folder. “Thelma, you type up 
the rest of these papers on Mr. Tolliver’s loan. I’m 
going on home.” 

“Sure thing. Mister Estes, I’ll leave ’em on your 
desk when I finish ’em.” 

Wearily, Harvey pulled the hat down over his 
eyes. Gcttin’ old. The joints of his neck felt stiff. 

Thelma was looking at him speculatively, a fun¬ 
ny little smile playing at the corners of her large 
mouth. “That sure is some hat you’re wcarin’ there, 
Mister Estes. You might even say JAUNTY, sort 
of.” He made no response. She was eyeing him 
suspiciously. Hope to God she thought it was an¬ 
other woman. That kind of rumor would be easy 
to cope with. “Sure has been, a day, hasn’t it?” 

“Sure has, Thelma. A real scorcher.” 

Harvey dragged his feet going down the steps. 
There was an uneasy feeling in the pit of his stom¬ 
ach. Damn ulcer acting up again. No wonder, 
cither. No wonder at all. If it wasn’t one thing, it 
was ten. 

Ike was wiping the rail. He glanced up at the 
sound of Harvey’s footsteps, his eyes glowing 
strangely in the half light. “Evenin’, Mist’ Harvey.” 
“Evenin’, Ike.” 

At the bottom of the stairs, Harvey turned back 
toward the negro. Slowly, Ike was mounting the 
steps, one by one, wiping the prints away. 
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in without saying render sin. 
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not responsible for anything 

and then I couldn't read the rest. 
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To Mr Updikes Darkness 

lights swirl up 
and down 
around this leaning 
wall slowly melting 
in drops to the 
puddle-floor stained red 
for passion turned 
black by grey-minds 
when my hot eyes 
speak to No man. 



you keep moving along 
whether it be in circles 

or straight lines which have a nebulous end 
or zig-zags which are nauseating 
or squares which ultimately resemble circles 
and no matter what, man 
you keep moving along 

without looking behind you 
hoping to turn into a pillar of salt 
which is better than 
seeing hating 
your black-sheep-image 
so you don’t look back, man 
you just keep moving along 
wanting never to stop when 
a self-made energy of fantastical egotism 
catches you and nails you up 
on the middle one 
:the one that God forsook: 
and when you look down at 
bastard authority 
you see its (alice-in-wonderland-) 
cheshire-cat-face 
then you say "goddam’ 
because, man, you re angry 
so don’t stop 
just keep moving along 
until you find the path 
that’s so deep within 
you can smile and wink 
at the buttercups by the wayside... 



Epilogue 

My pen has dried and 
i must go elsewhere to 
fill it. good-bye. 


littda carter, editor 1964-65 

















